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In talking to you here today | want to 
talk not so much about the appearance 
of architecture as about some of the 
things which are effective in controlling 
its appearance. | think we all know that 
architecture, more thany any other art, 
depends for its looks upon the materials 
of which it is made, which must be put 
together to make a weather-tight, ser- 
viceable and reasonably economic build- 
ing. Because of certain peculiarities in 
man's consciousness these mere require- 
ments of sound building are not enough 
to satisfy him. To Commoditie and 
Firmnesse we must add Delight—a build- 
ing, to be architecture, must not only 
serve but it must please. 

This business of pleasing is the art of 
design, and the art of design is made 
manifest through the technique of con- 
struction. Delight presupposes Com- 
moditie and Firmnesse. The reverse is 
not true: a master of construction is not 
necessarily a master of the art of design 
in any creative sense. He may be com- 
petent and adequate as a builder and 
he may be dull and unimaginative as a 
designer. 

Now it is strange that in most of our 
schools, and to most of the students in 
those schools, it is a terrible thing to be 
thought just adequate. To be original, 
different. a so-called leader, not in com- 
petency but in superficial appearance, is 
the great goal of most young men and 
some of their elders. | think this is un- 
fortunate because most of us, after all, 
are neither very original nor very differ- 
ent; and if we are different and still lack 
the overpowering passion and drive of 
true genius, it is likely to be so silly an 
originality and so superficial a differ- 
lence as to lead only to fashionable ec- 
lcentricity. 

By this | do not mean that one should 
not stretch one's mind, that one should 
ecept blindly only what is taught. What 


| mean is that the mind is not stretched 
by mere repudiation, either. "Examine 
all things, hold fast to that which is 
good" is an excellent precept still. From 
the good comes the better, and in our 
devotion to architecture we can be con- 
tent to do better. 

For | assume that we all have a devo- 
tion to architecture, that it is this devo- 
tion which has made us choose this field 
of effort, rather than another, in which 
to earn a living. It is, | believe, possible 
to earn a living and to have devotion, 
to make a contribution to the art of 
architecture by knowing it not superfi- 
cially but in depth. If there is not this 
satisfaction of knowledge and contribu- 
tion to be obtained from service to 
architecture, it is better to do some- 
thing else for bread. | will try to explain. 
You young men are on the doorstep of 
a new era, Pandora's box has been 
opened, and the miraculous is become 
commonplace. This is a new world you 
are coming into. A new world of art be- 
cause it is a new world physically and 
psychologically. Physics and chemistry 
have brought a final and conclusive end 
to the Age of Masonry in architecture. 
This is the era of synthetics, glass, steel, 
concrete, plastics. The natural materials 


are relegated to a minor place — brick, 
wood, stone, marble, these are no longer 
structural but decorative. Psychologically 
we no longer build houses, but housing, 
and our public buildings are not symbols 
of civic pride and honor but are for 
filing cabinets and rubber stamps. Even 
our clients are no longer human — they 
are faceless, corporations or unrespon- 
sive delegates of government agencies. 
Because these clients have no reality, we 
design for statistical abstractions. The 
paradox is that the more we talk about 
architecture for humanity, the more in- 
human it becomes. 

In order to meet this situation there has 
already been evolved a style of build- 
ing appropriate to it, and it is within 
this singular style that you will be ex- 
pected to work. Do not disdain it. 
Architecture has always been the pro- 
gressive perfectionment of a series of 
specific conditions: a greater mastery 
of these conditions becoming, in time, 
a series of adequates in the hands of 
many and eventually a masterpiece in 
the mind of someone. 

It was so with the Greeks: the slow pol- 
ishing of detail and detail, of delicate re- 
finement until at last from Paestum 


(continued on page 3) 
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C.S.I. ‘Spex School’ 


The Construction Specifications Insti- 
tute, Metropolitan Chapter, is sponsor- 
ing its free monthly "Spex School’ on 
the subject of "Finishing Hardware" at 
the April 18th meeting. Other meetings 
on other topics are scheduled for May 
16th and June 20th. Architects are in- 
vited to participate. Time of meetings, 
7:30 p.m.; the place, the National Hous- 
ing Center, 1625 | Street, N.W. 


Company for Lunch 


The President of the Baltimore Chapter, 
AIA, and the President of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Chapter, AIA, will be 
present at the April 5th meeting. Mr. 
David Wilson will discuss the new fee 
schedule of the Baltimore Chapter. Mr. 
John McLeod will tell amusing stories. 


Italian Holiday 


The firm of Cohen-Haft Associates will 
be temporarily divided. Haft is going 
abroad, for three weeks, to continue his 
research in Etruscan architecture. Leon- 
ard is very interested in the north of 
Italy. When last in Sienna he almost got 
burnt in the Siennese version of the 
“shell game". We look forward to be- 
ing regaled with more interesting anec- 
dotes of Leonard in Italy. He returns 
early in April. 
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To the Barricades 


We do not live in the best of all possi- 
ble worlds. Much that is wrong with our 
society is beyond the power of the ordi- 
nary citizen to influence, but here at 
home in our own community we have the 
right, the opportunity, and the represen- 
tative and responsive government to in- 
stitute the measures necessary to im- 
prove our civic life. It is the responsi- 
bility of the citizen to be critical, to 
make suggestions and to insist on the 
execution of measures to improve the 


public welfare. 


Most of us are in the main too patient, 
too docile, too willing to bear things 
as they are. Why is it necessary for 
every family to have two automobiles? 
Where is the impetus for public rapid 
transit systems in the county? Why 
have we permitted subdivisions to exist 
and be maintained without sidewalks, 
so that children walk to school in the 
streets? Why have we not planned and 
provided pedestrian walks to shopping 
districts located within an easy walking 
distance of every housing district? 


RESIDENCE of Alan Kander, 3550 Williamsburg Lane, N.W., Washington, D. Q 
Brown and Wright, Architects. 


We have made the automobile into a 
monster that strangles our society with 
its space consuming demands, and for 
sacrificed the 
needs of people. It has come to be 
realized that automobile traffic and 
parking requirements can never be satis- 
fied. Pacify one of the beasts and you 
breed two. 


this monster we have 


The bicycle provided interim transpor- 
tation for individuals, in this country, be- 
tween the passing of the horse and the 
development of the cheap car. In Europe 
the bicycle still serves in many countries 
as a prime means of transportation for 
adults. We have permitted this delight- 
ful machine to decline in use to the point 
where only the kids have the pleasure 
and the danger of its operation in the 
streets. We could of course plan for 
bicycle paths and pedestrian walks, but 
first we would have to recognize the 
reality of our situation; we are becoming 
an urban society on our 6,000 sq. ft. lots, 
suburbia is vanishing in a cloud of auto- 
mobile exhaust and the imminent danger 


of big-city smog. 


TODAY'S ARCHITECTURE 
(continued from page |) 
came the Parthenon, which is not very 
different from Paestum except in detail 
and refinement. The many contributed 
to the one. 
Later, in the Gothic time, it was the 
same, and so too in the Renaissance. 
We see, today, the peaks; and we are 
too impatient, too hurried to look down 
during our flight and see what is in the 
valleys. But if we do look, we will see 
that the parish churches are of a piece 
with the cathedrals; and that the build- 
ings of the Renaissance are all related. 
These resemblances are the formative re- 
lations of style. The recognizeable archi- 
tectural elements which make a style are 
not cliches. A cliche is something that 
is used only because it is fashionable, like 
corner-windows were once upon not so 
long ago a time, and sun-shields on the 
north side now. 
The present style, suitable to the work 
and ideas of today, is as you all know, 
the two-faced shiny slab with the pasted 
on ends. It is interesting how these 
dead-ends came about. Many years ago 
Le Corbusier built some exhibition apart- 
ments to explain his ideas. These apart- 
ments, although free-standing in the ex- 
hibition grounds, were supposed to be 
part of a long row. Hence the end walls 
had no windows. And so, by a logical 
progress, free standing slab buildings 
have no windows in the end walls either. 
Nevertheless, his basic type of building 
is here to stay, because it ideally fills the 
needs of contemporary society and tech- 
nology. The kind of space it provides is 
uniform and impersonal; the kind of ma- 
terials it uses are industrially correct; the 
economic needs of the building industry 
are properly met. It is from the frame- 
work of these things that you will find 
the architectural forms of the modern 
world are derived and not from esthetic 
theory. Esthetic theory can modify 
structure, but it cannot control it. 
The needs which these boxes fill are very 
simple. Clear, open floor space which 
can be partitioned as desired, room for 
mechanical equipment, and that's all. 
No subtle specialized areas that confuse 
or confine. This simplicity and duplica- 
tion applies also to the stacked up living 
quarters of urban housing, and conse- 
quently the same outward form can be 
used for any tall building. This lack of 
differentiation, both horizontally and ver- 
tically, is perfectly met by the thin skin 
covering of aluminum or glass or plastic 
which is prefabricated and hung on the 


frame. The unit of design and the unit 
of construction are the same, they be- 
come a module which, without thought 
or effort on the part of the designer, 
can be repeated up to any height or 
along to any length to provide the re- 
quired enclosure. Like a sausage, it can 
be cut off at any place. It is interrupted 
only by an entrance motive which is put 
there to make it easy to find the way in. 
In extreme cases, as in some of the 
newer Scandinavian building, there is 
not even that. 

Thus, social need, material, the process- 
ing of the material, and the form of the 
function all become one and an archi- 
tecture is born. The theme is estab- 
lished, and as in previous great periods 
of architecture, there are possibilities for 
a great variety of minor changes to be 
rung upon it. To the layman there is 
little difference between Chartres and 
Amiens, and almost none between the 
Ecole Militaire and the Invalides. Why 
should there be a difference between 
one building on Fifth Avenue and one 
on Sixth? 

What difference there is should be in 
the fineness of the detailing, the perfec- 
tion of the use of color and of surface 
textures; it should lie in the relation of 
the first two or perhaps three floors to 
the street and to the adjacent buildings. 
For the new architecture has become 
deeply concerned with the street, which 
the last years of the old architecture had 
pretty much ignored, or rather had taken 
for granted. This return of a concern for 
the street provides the architect with a 
wider vocabulary. Minor plazas, in- 
dentations, covered sidewalks, recessed 
showplaces, small plantings, pools, foun- 
tains, breakthroughs to the sky, changes 
in levels and in paving, all offer ways of 
adding to the element of Delight. Here, 
quite within the acceptable structural 
convention of our time, are the only 
variable esthetic motives available to 
you. 

But, | hear someone saying as soon as 
he gets a chance, what about the new 
romanticism? — the work of Louis Kahn, 
the work of Nervi, the doodling of Saari- 
nen, the sculptured work of Corbu? 
These are specials, these are the build- 
ers of the singular building for a par- 
ticular purpose and have little to do 
with the main stream of architecture. 
There have always been such men and 
such buildings: the Erectheum, Antonio 
Gaudi, Claude-Nicolas Ledoux. Such 
contributions have always been impor- 
tant, but their importance has been in- 


direct. They have introduced emotional 
upsets into the academic concepts of the 
well-received architects, and they make 
young men think. You will do well to 
study what Louis Kahn is doing, and 
compare it with what Nervi and Corbu 
are producing, for this is an exercise 
into philosophies and integrities. But 
don't for a minute try to apply their con- 
cepts to the structure on the Avenue, 
for they are not applicable to the con- 
ventional use. Kahn's and Corbu's and 
Nervi's architecture, like Bucky Fuller's, 
comes about not because they see dif- 
ferently with their eyes but because they 
think differently with their brains. And, | 
strongly suspect, they also feel very dif- 
ferently than we do about what it is 
that they are doing and why. To them 
architecture is religion, not a trade. 

I once said somewhere that the archi- 
tecture of Mies van der Rohe had, in 
the Seagram Building, attained a per- 
fection beyond which it was not possible 
to go, and here | am talking about the 
continuation of his architectural con- 
cepts as the only possible ones for the 
immediate future. This is not a contra- 
diction nor a retraction. The work of 
Mies, the classical ideal which has been 
his successful attainment, in the Sea- 
gram Building, cannot be surpassed. It 
happened that the superficial aspect of 
his ideal corresponded to the technical 
possibilities of the time, to the current 
methods of production of the Building 
Industry. | said “superficially,” and | 
mean superficially, on the surface: the 
great architects of our commercialism 
bought the Miesian concept because it 
was easy, in a cheap and superficial way, 
to adapt to their client's ideas, the man- 
ufacturer's production line, and their 
own abilities. This has left Mies on the 
mountain-top, and | suspect he is pretty 
lonely. even if he does have Philip John- 
son as a sort of Aaron to hold up his 
arms. What he did is now being eroded 
into fantastic and meaningless shapes. 
He has been hoisted on the petard of 
his own passion for rationalization. His 
copiers do not know what “less is more" 
means: they only know that less is less. 
Nor can there be less than least, which 
requires no effort at all. 

Besides the two major forces which | 
have mentioned, there is a third influ- 
ence affecting design which | have only 
hinted at; that is the increasing impor- 
tance of collective building and of Civic 
Art. This is a particular, and perhaps 
narrow aspect of what is now usually 
(continued on page 4) 


TODAY'S ARCHITECTURE 
(continued from page 3) 
called City Planning, although it was at 
one time its principal aspect. But City 
Planning, both in concept and in prac- 
tice, has broadened itself so much that 
physical design has become a minor mat- 
ter to it. City Planning is now the realm 
of all the doubtfully scientific disciplines 
— economics, sociology, demography 
and so on. It uses the crystal ball of 
statistics and the scientific integrity of 
a Cagliostro its wonders to perform. 
City Planning is supposed to make our 
cities beautiful, efficient, economically 
stable and desirable to live in. It has 
found a means of doing this by what is 
called Urban Renewal. Urban Renewal 
provides for the use of the power of 
eminent domain to assemble land and, 
by the use of taxpayers' subsidy, make 
the assembled land available to investors 
at a price they can afford to pay, where- 
upon they will erect new and beautiful 
buildings which will repay the subsidy by 
paying more taxes. Actually, it has 
turned out to be a process by which 
property is taken from the Have-nots 
and turned over to the Haves. Since 
the Haves do not wish to become Have- 
nots, they will only erect buildings when 
they are absolutely sure of a profit. As 
a result of an insufficiency of absolutely 
sure profits, the Urban Renewal pro- 
gram is largely a failure, economically as 
well as socially. 
It is highly probable that this state of 
affairs will change, and that profits will 
be not only permitted but even guaran- 
teed. This will be a great boon to the 
architects, and that is why the young 
architect should take more than a pass- 
ing interest in civic design. | do not 
mean that architects should be city- 
planners. The architect is not an econo- 
mist nor a sociologist, nor should he try 
to be one. He is a shaper of three- 
dimensional things: that is his specialty, 
but in order to best carry out his spe- 
cialty he can, and should, have a voice 
in planning policy. To be an effective 
voice the man who sits in the room with 
planners must represent not just himself 
but his fellow architects. In order to 
have him represent them, they must have 
ideas of their own, well-formulated and 
well-informed. This means all of you. 
When all has been beautifully laid out by 
the Planners, there still are buildings to 
be built, and it is the relationship of 
those buildings one to another and the 
shape and feeling of the open spaces 
which they define, that make for a beau- 


tiful and delightful city. Both the build- 
ings and the spaces are, or should be, 
the business of the architect. We have 
never done very well in this, as may be 
judged by the sad little efforts that we 
have made, here and there, when we 
have made any concerted effort at all, 
to organize urban things in a Big Way. 
The World's Fair of 1893 was perhaps 
our best achievement; the meagre plan 
of Lincoln Center for the Declining Arts 
is perhaps our best effort. As for 
charm, we do not know what it is. 
Charm is associated with small things. 
We like to Think Big and not waste our 
time on small efforts, on the graceful, 
the incidental, the merely delightful. 
This is a mistake, as careful attention to 
any—well, almost any—small European 
city proves. | remember particularly 
When | was in Portugal how impressed 
| was with the city centers of many small 
towns. They were both formal and elu- 
sively informal; they derived directly 
from the French Grand Plan, but were 
modified by an instinct for the suitably 
small. They were irregular, presenting 
unexpected vistas and angles, and yet, 
as | said, they were quite formal and 
not at all medieval. 

Such subtleties come from an under- 
standing that site planning must always 
and primarily consider movement on the 
horizontal plane. People and things still 
move on a surface which is defined by 
the third—the vertical—dimension. We 
do not see the surface on which we move 
as a pattern; we are only aware of it by 
vertical definition. The best example, 
perhaps, is an old-fashioned garden 
maze. A maze is never visible as a 
pattern for movement unless it is seen 
as a plan, when it becomes compre- 
hensible. When you are in it, you do 
not see it as plan, you see only the 
limiting walls, which are meaningless. A 
person in a maze is a frustrated person. 
What the civic designer must do, of 
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RAPCON FACILITY, Edwards Air Force Base, Calif 
Albert Goenner and Associates, Architects-Engineers. 


course, is work for the exact opposite of 
the maze. Things seen must clarify the 
space moved in, or through, or towards. 
The space is without meaning except as 
the third dimension gives it meaning. Let 
me give a simple example. Suppose the 
plan of a simple building, in the center 
of which is a perfectly square room. Now 
when you enter that room in the center 
of the building you pause and do not 
know where to go. It has no direction, it 
is a point of rest. If, however, there is a 
door directly opposite the one by which 
you entered, it has direction: the door 
gives it to you. You want to go through, 
it has very positive direction in spite of 
the square plan. But if there are doors 
in all four walls, it is again directionless. 
The same principle applies to the design 
of open spaces. The Place Vendome in 
Paris has direction; the Amalienborg 
Square in Copenhagen is static; the fa- 
mous Place Stanislas has an emphatic 
axis, like Versailles; Dupont Circle has no 
form or direction at all. 

The esthetics of the city of the future 
will grow, | am inclined to think, from 
the development of the street rather 
than from any attempts to modernize 
the Grand Plan of the great days of the 
monarchies. The street is the place for 
people, the grand plaza the place for 
pomp and circumstance. A forecast of 
what | mean is taking place in Stock- 
holm. There, in the very center of the 
city, they have built a new multi-level 
business complex. What goes on below 
ground is excellent and efficient, but no 
concern of ours at this moment. The 
ground-level is the creation of a pedes- 
trian shopping street which extends the 
fine old market square in front of the 
Concert Hall, and gives an additional 
value to the wonderful gay fountain by 
Milles. This street is "modern," as we 
say, and it is scaled to people, and is 
quite urban and busy. From it stairs 
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TODAY'S ARCHITECTURE 
(continued from page 4) 

and escalators lead to an upper level 
of stores opening from a balcony-street, 
and from this level one sees five im- 
mense slab office buildings which rise in 
a solemn and didactic row from the op- 
posite side, their blank ends facing the 
street. They are immense, hideous and 
totally out-of-scale, just like ours are. 
But until you reach that second level of 
the Centrum, they are out of the sight- 
line and, unless you trouble to crane your 
neck, virtually not there. 

Therein is perhaps a lesson for those city 
officials who feel that Urban Renewal 
should produce masterpieces, who are 
filled with an uneasy belief that they are 
not getting their money's worth of Art in 
their projects. They think every project 
should, thrill the beholder like St. Mark's 
in Venice or, at least, like the first sight 
of the Palace of the Teamsters Union. 
Since the masterpiece is, by definition, 
unique, their squawks will be in vain. | 
advise you to pacify them by putting as 
much architecture as possible out the 
normal sight-line, as in Stockholm. 

So one more thing, and | have done 
for today. | just said that architects 
have an obligation toward the public. 
This obligation goes beyond, | think, the 
negative virtues of a code of ethics and 
the natural desire to do one's best. It in- 
volves the civic side of architecture, and 
not only that side of it that requires 
mutual cooperation with one's fellow 
architects and with the purposes of the 
city planners to achieve splendid and 
shining goals. It sometimes may involve 
what might be called positive negativism 
refusal to do what the client wants 
when it is obviously against the best in- 
erests of the public. The architects, 
more power to them, who resigned from 
he World's Fair Committee, took such 
ction, The prominent consulting archi- 
ects who went along with the design of 
hat outrageous building over Grand 
entral failed, in my opinion in their 
uty to the public. So somebody else 
ould have taken their place? Of 
ourse! But their resignation would have 
iven great weight to a great concern 
n the part of many laymen, and they 
ould have attained greater reputation 
y this than by their unsuccessful try at 
aking even a nylon purse out of a 
jow's ear. It will be a curse and a 
light on mid-city for a long time; it 
ay even be the straw that breaks the 
ack of the transportation system and 
rings ruin on the whole area. 


YEAGER OFFICE BUILDING, Silver Spring, Maryland. Thomen and Cromar, 
Architects. Gross floor area 14,000 square feet. Cost approximately $215,000. 
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PROFESSIONAL BUILDING, 2100 K Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Architect, Morton W. Noble 
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CHANTILLY NATIONAL G )L D COUNTRY CLUB, Chantilly, Va. Club- 
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CHRIST METHODIST CHURCH, Landover Hills, Prince Georges County, Md. 


Milton J. Prassas & Associates, Architects and Engineers. 
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The Cushwa Brick and 
Building Supply Co. 
1371 Ingraham Street, N.E, 

Washington, D. C. 
TU. 2-1000 


James H. Carr, Inc. 
Curtain Wall Panels of Fiberglass, 
Aluminum and Steel 
Glulam Arches and Bowstring Trusses 
Prefabricated Trussed Rafters 
2138 P Street, N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 
ADams 4-7979 


United Clay Products Co. 


Headquarters for 
Georgetown Colonial Brick 
Carrier Air Conditioning 

Alwintite Windows and Doors 
Bryant Heating Equipment 

DI. 


931 Investment Building 7-0787 


Mt. Vernon Clay Products Co. 


800 Hamlin Street, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
DEcatur 2-6267 


ROOFING 


Over 100,000 Roofs in the 
Metropolitan Area Since 1892 


Rose Brothers Company 


1441 No. 19th Street 
JAckson 2-1223 


Arlington, Va. 


National Brick & Supply Company 


High Pressure Cured Block and Brick 
Dox Plank Floor and Roof System 


Terra Cotta Washington II, D. C. 


LAwrence 9-4000 


James A. Cassidy Co., Inc. 


Building Products - Modernfold Doors 
Arcadia Sliding Glass Doors, Windows 
and Curtain Walls 
8th and Lawrence Streets, N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 

LA. 9-5400 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 
Tecfab, Inc. 


Precast Structural Insulating Panels and 
Window Wall Systems 
Plastie Mosaic and Tile Facings 


Beltsville, Md. 


Atlantic Perlite Co. 


Lightweight Concrete Roof Decks 


1919 Kenilworth Ave., N.E., Wash. 27, 
D. ©, SP 3-0200 


GR 4-6211 


BUILDING EQUIP. & MATERIALS 
The Hampshire Corp. 


Acoustical Tile, Plastering, Flooring. 
Partitions, Roof Deck 


1626 Annapolis Rd., Bladensburg, Md. 
UN 4-0300 


West Bros. Brick Co. 


Tunnel Kiln Face Brick, Varlous Colors 
6600 Sherif Rd.. N.E., Wash 


-WA 5-8220 


Washington Brick Co. 


Masonry Manufacturers & Distributors 


6th and Decatur Sts., N.E., Wash. II, 
D, C. LA 9-7000 


Macomber Incorporated 
Standardized Steel Building Products 


8113 Fenton St., Silver Spring, Md. 
JU 9-7554 


Jack T. Irwin, Inc. 


"Dealers in Natural Stone’, Flagstone, 
Georgia Marble, 


Slate Products 


1508 Rockville Pike, Rockville, Md. 
L 4-6252 


Barber & Ross Company, Inc. 
Hardware - Lumber - Millwork 
Roofing - Siding - Structural Steel 
Packaged Homes 

2323 4th St., N.E., Wash. 2, D. C. 
DE 2-0501 


A & K Woodworking Co. 
Fine Cabinet Work for Churches, 
Homes, Offices and Institutions 
214 L St., N.E., Wash. 2, D. C. 
Li 6-2010 


FURNISHINGS & EQUIPMENT 
Hope's Windows, Inc. 


The Finest in Aluminum and 
Steel Windows 
1820 N. Nash St., Arlington, Va. 
JA 5-8919 


Milo Products Corp. 

Milo Cabinets, Wall Ch 

Milo Bi-Fold Doors, M 

Sliding Doors, Accordion- 

Worynwood Doors 

1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.. Wash. 5, D. C, 
ST 3-9047 


ets and Fronts 
Warp-Proot 
‘old and 


Klon O. Row, Inc. 
Sanymetal and Wels Toilet Partitions 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. 


4380 ar dal Bivd., N.W., Wash. 7, 
FE 3-4410 


Schatz Kitchen Equipment, Inc. 
Washington's Oldest Manufacturers of 
Kitchen Equipment for Restaurants 
and Schoo! 
SOL Minnesota Ave., N-E., Wath, 27, 

SP 3-5500 


GENERAL 


Standard Supplies, Inc, 


Everything for the Building ‘Trades 
Wholesale Plumbing, Heating, 

MILL Supplies 

110 E. Middle La., Rockville, Md. 

GA 4-5350 


Floyd E. Koontz 


Pella Wood Folding Doors and Windows 
Miami Medicine Cabinets and Mirrors 
Sargent Incinerators 


3250 K St., N.W., Wash., D. C. FE 3-2900 


Builders Hardware Corp. 
Architectural Hardware Consultants 
Builders’, Finishing Hardware 


4908 St. Elmo Ave., Bethesda, Md. 
OL 6-6800 


D. A. Hubbard Co. 


Panelfab Aluminum Doors, Frames 
Henson Windows, Erie Porcelain 
Grade-Aid, U.S. Incinerator 


Box = 8000 i ar Ave., Bethesda 14, 
L 2-8425 EM 5-2747 


T. M. Woodall, Inc. 
Plastering and Acoustical Treatment 


6480 Slige Mill Rd., Takoma Park 12, Md. 
JU 9-3811 


Fries, Beall & Sharp Co. 


Architectural Hardware Consultants 
Representative of Sargent & Co, 
and Schlage 


Shirley Hwy. and Edsall Rd., 


Springfield, 
Va. FL 600 


The Shade Shop 


Venetian Blinds, Window Shades, Folding 
Doors—Wood and Fabric, Daryl “Patio- 
Magic” Sliding Glass Doors and Windows 


2214-16 M St., N.W., Wash. 9, D, C. 
FE 7-1200 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


Altimont Bros., Inc. 


4929 Bethesda Ave., Bethesda 14, Md. 
OL 2-1700 


Martin Brothers, Inc. 
General Contractors 


1609 Conn. Ave., N.W., Wash. 9, D. C. 
HO 2-0126 


Warthen & Ward 


General Contractors 


10410 Montgomery Ave., Kensington, Md. 
LO 5-1186 


Hill and Kimmel, Inc. 
General Contractors 


1103 Wayne Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 
JU 5-3911 


C. M. Hale Co., Inc. 


Spoclalizing In Churches, Commercial 
and Publie Work 


3708 Perry Ave., Kensington, Md. 


LO 4-8363 


Duncan Construction Co., Inc. 


10315 Kensington Pkwy., Kensington, Md. 
LO 4-7075 


HEATING AND FUELS 
Griffith-Consumers Co, 


Distributors of All Types of Commercial 

and Residential Fuels and Heating Equip. 

1413 New York Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 
ME 8-4840 


MASONRY 
A. Myron Cowell, Inc. 


Masonry Contractors 
azed Tile, Cinder Block 
Rubble Stone — Glass Block 
Cut Stone Setting 
538 Forest Glen naa ad Spring. Md. 
U 9-3340 JU 9-4580 


Anthony Izzo Co., Inc. 
Bricklaying Contractors 


Suite 711, 1000 cann Ave., N. 


W.. 
Wash 6, D. ST 3-0587 


McLeod & Romborg Stone Co., 
Inc. 
Cut Stone Contractors 


Bladensburg, Md. WA 7-2462 


PAINT 
Cunningham Paint Company 


Distributors A Muraltone; Mural 
Masonry Finishes for All Interlor an 
Exterior Walls 


1236 20th St., N.W., Wash. 6, ae 


W. R. Winslow Co. 


Distributors for Benjamin Moore, Sai 
Cabot and National Gypsum 
Winslow Products 


York Ave., N.W., Wash. I 
922 New Yor! nt 


McCormick & Son, Inc. 


Distributors Devoe and Raynolds Co, 
Color Consulting and Coordination S¢ 
ROY J. MORR or Consultant 


Georgia Avi W., Wash. II, 
5918 Georg if 


PLUMBING & HEATING 


American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Specifications for Plumbing and Heat 
8641 Colesville Rd., Silver Soins 


Crane Co. 


For Specifications Contact 
Washington Sales OMice 


6310 Chillum PI., N.W., Wash. II, | 
TA 


PORCELAIN 


Calcore Porcelain Co., Inc. 
Subsidiary of Caloric Appliance Corp 


celain - Curtain We 
Tonts - Service Stati 


Silver Spring, Md. 
ju 


Architectural Pi 
Panels - Store 


912 Thayer Ave., 


REPRODUCTIONS & SUPP 
Leet-Melbrook, Inc. 


Blueprints, Architectural Photos, 
Drafting Supplies 
950 Sligo Ave., Silver Spring, Mij 


Cooper-Trent 
Your Authorized K & E Distributor 
Complete Reproduction Services 


4923 Cordell Ave., Bethesda, g 


Geo. F. Muth Co., Inc. 


, Drafting and 


Office Equipment and House Paints 
1332 New York Ave., N.W., wane 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Foundation Test Service, Inc. 


James J. Schnabel, President 
Test Borings — Auger Borings 
Rock Core Drilling — Soll Testing 


1908 Sunderland PI., N.W.. wat 


Joseph P. Sullivan 


{mating and Cost Analysis 
ernment and Private Projects 


Edward Ave., Bethesda 14, M 
EM 


G 
10005 


Mickelson's 

Prints and Paintings 

Fine Picture Framing 

709 G St, N.W., Wash., D. C. NA 


TILE 
The Mosaic Tile Co. of Virgin 


Tile Manufacturer 
Warehouse and Showroom 


607 S.Ball St., Arlington, Va. 
OT 4-5553 


Standard Art, Marble & Tile ( 


Scagliola. Marble, Mosaic, Terrazzo, 
Ceramic, Slate 


117 D St., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


or 


NA 


